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STATISTICS OF INSANITY. 

In a pamphlet of fifteen pages, reprinted from the Bulletin of Institw- 
tions of Iowa for July, 1903, F. I. Herriott, professor of economics and 
political science at Drake University, publishes some notes on occupa- 
tions, general health, and diseases in insanity. The immediate purpose 
of this study is to offer suggestions on the classification of statistical 
returns of institutions rather than final results of investigations. Efforts 
of this kind are always welcome. The statistical output of institutions, 
particularly as it relates to insanity, is notoriously chaotic and un- 
satisfactory. Perhaps it is inevitable that it should remain so for some 
time to come, at least in certain respects. The old nomenclature of 
mental diseases is undergoing a rapid and radical transformation, and 
until the alienists themselves agree upon terms and the meaning of 
terms it is rather hopeless for others to try to work out comprehensive 
schedules relating to such matters as physical condition and the causes 
of insanity. 

Considering the inevitable limitations of a statistical investigation of 
insanity, — and Professor Herriott is fully alive to them, — the greatest 
value of his paper lies in the suggestions he makes for a more rational 
classification of occupations. As he points out, "there has not been 
any systematic attempt at a classification of occupations with a view 
to discovering the relative frequency of insanity within well-defined 
groups or classes of occupations." 

For the purposes of his study he arranges occupations under ten gen- 
eral titles: agricultural and rural; commercial or mercantile; manufact- 
uring and mechanical (with thirteen sub-groups) ; communication and 
transportation; professional; clerical; domestic and personal; public ser- 
vice; non-industrial; and no occupation, the last group comprehending 
"that varying and indeterminate class of men and women of leisure 
who appear in the returns of insanity." 

Applied to persons engaged in gainful occupations in Iowa, this classi- 
fication affords an exhibit quite different from that presented by the 
United States Census, and tends to disturb commonly accepted notions 
in regard to the character of the population in Iowa and its industrial 
pursuits. Thus it is found that but 47.1 per cent, of those engaged in 
gainful pursuits are busy in agriculture and rural occupations. When 
applied to the inmates of the insane hospital at Clarinda (the particular 
institution under study), the classification brings out other facts that 
"do not square with popular views and assumptions." For instance, 
the reverse of the oft-repeated claim that farmers' wives exceed all other 
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classes in the numbers that go insane is found to be true. Another un- 
expected fact is that 59.6 per cent, of the insanity in the Clarinda insti- 
tution during a decade occurred among persons living in towns and 
cities and engaged in commercial and urban pursuits. 

That part of Professor Herriott's paper which deals with the physical 
condition of the insane, causes of insanity and of death of the insane, 
is not likely to meet with the unqualified approval of the alienists; for 
these gentlemen are far from agreeing among themselves. A satisfactory 
statistical treatment of these matters is exceedingly difficult, if not im- 
possible, at the present time. But that should not deter one from 
attempts like Professor Herriott's. They at least help to pave the way 
for larger excursions into this difficult field. 

John Koren. 



A CITY FACTORY DISTRICT. 

South End Factory Operatives: Employment and Residence. A 
monograph by Roswell F. Phelps, A.M. Published by the South 
End House Association, 20 Union Park, Boston. 

This monograph is the result of an exhaustive investigation carried 
on by Mr. Phelps during a two years' residence in the South End 
House Settlement as a holder of the South End House Fellowship 
maintained by graduates of Harvard University living in Boston. 

The field covered by this investigation is comparatively narrow, 
and the figures dealt with small; but, while this would naturally tend 
to detract from the reliability of averages and general inferences, 
it has had the compensating advantage of admitting of great accu- 
racy in the data secured and of a searching and vital analysis of the 
results attained. The writer in his intercourse with the employers 
and employees of the district has learned much more than could pos- 
sibly be conveyed by the statistics which he has thus been enabled 
to gather. The results of this close personal contact appear in the 
explanatory text, which gives evidence of a sympathetic understand- 
ing of social conditions often so utterly lacking in official statistical 
work, 

The South End Factory district is a small area of made land in 
Ward IX., bordering on what is known as the South Bay. The writer 
gives a brief historical sketch of this section of Boston, and describes 
tfte various phases of its physical, social, and economic development 
and present condition. In this district are located 118 factories of 
various kinds, employing approximately 2,000 hands. It is these 



